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Liodin: this issue: 
FRANK PRICE FROM HONG KONG 
THE LIBERALISM OF THE RE- 
FORMED CHURCH .. John H. Leith 


LOUISIANA BYNGD ............64. 
Chas. A. Sheldon 


W. VA. SYNOD .. .Warner DuBose, Jr. 


FOOTNOTE TO COLOSSIANS 3:1-11 
K. J. Foreman 


0 eee Do 
We Know/Care What Is Happening? 


J. WALTON STEWART, Jr. 
Sermon on page five 
Some of the churches served by Mr. Stewart are shown 
helow, left to right: Conyers, Ga., Cartersville, Ga., 
Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. Right: Natchez, Miss. 











Letters to the Editors 





Attorney Stresses Blake Call to Reunion 





Poses Paramount Question 


ro THE OUTLOOK: 

Your cover quotations for October 6 
(excerpts from Dr. Blake's article), surely 
merit the very deepest and most soul- 
searching consideration of every Chris- 
tian, whatever his religious or political 
convictions may be. 

Recognizing the right of all persons to 
their own personal opinions, religious, 
political or otherwise, there must be con- 
sciously or unconsciously a political, or 
sectional force or influence that opposes 
the unity of the two branches of the Pres- 
byterian church. Our Methodist brethren 
have taken the lead*in abolishing the 
Southern Methodist and the Northern 
Methodist churches, and I am informed 
that several other denominations have 
done This measure of unity 
seems to be the result of the prayers of 
millions of Christians who have seen the 
fallacy of a church divided on purely po- 
litical and sectional differences. 

Now, as Christians and good citizens, 
let us in a spirit of prayer answer the 
paramount question: Could we as Chris- 
tians oppose the unity of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Churches if 
in fact we permitted the LOVE OF 
OHRIST, to come into our lives as Moody 
or Booth did? And can’t we envision such 
love doing for us much the same thing 
that the morning sun does with the dark- 
ness, fog, uncertainty and obscurity of 
our lives. Surely we need some very near 
vision of the Cross of Christ and its sym- 
bolism of infinite love and grace to dispel 


likewise. 


our petty political and sectional differ- 
ences. 

Our beloved Brother E. C. Blake has 
shown great courage and has given ex- 


pression to a great truth when he says: 
“If we do not unite, the reason will be 
the assertion in both our churches of 
pride and arrogant intention to go on do- 
ing as we have done.” 

May the God of all grace forbid that 
the work of the church of our Lord and 
Savior shall be thwarted, choked and 
turned back by pride and arrogance, or 
by political or sectional prejudice, is the 
fervent prayer of an humble Christian 
brother. 

A. H. SHIPPER. 

Martinsburg, W. Va 


Stevenson’s Divorce Again 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As one who is indebted over a period 
of years to Dr. E. T. Thompson for his 
fine studies of the Sunday school lessons 
I would like to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to him and to you 

But I am distressed to note his conclu- 
matter of Governor Steven- 
son’s divorce (Sept. 29, Any Questions?). 
The alarming trend of divorce in the 
United States is so evident that one hesi- 
tates to speak of it in any circle for fear 
of offending. Will not a broken house- 
hold in the White House place America’s 
sanction on this trend? 

Our nation is fortunate in this election 
to have two honest and capable men run- 
ning for the Presidency. Of all the issues 
that may be at stake in this election 
none, I believe, more vitally affects our 
nation than this, What will the estab- 
lishing of divorce, even on an elevated 
plane—if such there be—in the White 
House, the first and representative home 
of our nation, do for the country morally 
and spiritually? How will such a sanc- 
tion of divorce represent Christian 


sion in the 





America to the world at large? “A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that any 
minister, in the face of the divorce trend 


in America, can say this issue is irrele- 
vant, not to be considered, and thus by 
implication sanction what many believe 


would be a dangerous step down morally 
for our beloved country. “What shall it 
profit a nation if it shall gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul?” Loss of 
soul is the most subtle of all disintegra- 
tion and, I believe, is involved in this 
issue. 

Again my thanks to Dr. Thompson for 
his excellent help, but I must differ with 
him in this vital matter. 

ADELYN M. (Mrs. D. K.) 
PORTERFIELD. 
yOldsboro, N. C. 


@NOTE—Asked to 
Thompson says: 

My brief reply to the forum question 
regarding Governor Stevenson’s divorce 
was evidently misunderstood by the 
writer of this letter, What I suggested 
was that all the _ facts, even those 
gathered by a very unfriendly newspaper, 
seem to indicate that Governor Stevenson 
was the innocent party in a divorce pro- 
eedure for which he was not responsible. 
According to the standards of our church, 
no blame is attached to Governor Steven- 
son in thig instance. Therefore it is not 
an issue in this campaign. 


comment, Dr. 


Moderator’s Call to Prayer 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the event that you are carrying any 
editorial or other mention in regard to 
the November 4 election, I am sure that 
you will be urging prayer that the men 
of God’s Own choosing be elected to office. 
In such words in the column of your 
paper I hope you will include my in- 
stence as Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. 

Of course, I have no authority or desire 
to designate and call a special day of 
prayer. Were this being done, I think 
it should include more than just the elec- 
tion. Surely, however, Christian people 
must be aware that the peace and wel- 
fare of the entire world, but particularly 
of our Own nation, are very closely bound 
to and contingent upon the type of leader- 
ship we may select. 

The Great Commission Prayer League 
has issued a call to prayer for Wednes- 
day, October 29. While we have no offi- 
cial connection with this organization and 
while Sunday, November 2, might be a 
more suitable time for us to observe, 
surely there should be in our hearts a 
real concern that we humble ourselves 
before God, praying that our nation may 
be brought within his will so completely 
that the results of the election may be 
expressive of the divine purpose. 

W. A, ALEXANDER. 

Shreveport, La. 


Mrs. Heron 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am preparing a program based upon 
your articles on “The Word in New 
Words” by Frances Dunlap Heron (OUT- 
LOOK, Sept. 1 through Oct. 6). Can you 
tell me where I can find out something 
about the author? 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

@NOTE—Mrs. 


Heron was, before her 


marriage, a member of the editorial staff 
of the Christian Board of Publieation. 
She has been a writer in the field of re- 
ligious education for 25 years. She is the 
author of curriculum materials, including 
one of the Primary reading books for the 
Presbyterian USA New Curriculum, “With 
My Whole Heart,” and “The Busy Berrys” 
(Friendship Press). 

Since 1944 Mrs. Heron has been home 
editor of the Christian Advocate, reviewer 
of books on family life for the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. She is the wife of a 
Chicago newspaper copy editor, the 
mother of two sons and two daughters, 
three of whom are in college at the pres- 
ent time, She lives in Homewood, Ill. 


RSV Plans Now in Progress 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Our church is beginning a study of the 
books of the Bible. This is held at the 
mid-week prayer service, or as we prefer 
to call it, “Family Night.” Following the 
evening meal and fellowship hour, the 
congregation will be led by the minis- 
ter in the study, first, of an introduction 
to each book and subsequently a chapter- 
by-chapter study, closing with a brief 
question period in which all are called 
upon to participate. 


JOHN A. WILSON. 
LaGrange, Ga. 





Bible displays, sermons, and a popular 
congregational program for reading Co- 
lossians. 

ALTON H. GLASURE. 

First church, St, Petersburg, Fla. 


Copies of RSV Matthew were offered 
free at the Bible Observance service as 
a sample of the new version and for use 
in study of the Uniform lessons the next 
six months, and in my two churches for 
the same purposes and to be passed on 
to an acquaintance as a means of evan- 
gelism. 

Cc. H. MAURY. 

Yadkinville, N. C. 





During October members of Covenant 
church are reading through the Book of 
Genesis as the “Bible Book of the Month.” 
On the last Sunday the pastor will preach 
from this book. Other Bible Books of the 
Month will be announced. Daily readings 
are being encouraged. 

JOS. M. GARRISON. 

Greensboro, N, C. 





Listen To 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


Week of October 19 
“IN GOD WE TRUST’”’ 
With Chorus and Symphony 


One of a series of radio programs 
reminding our people that this na- 
tion was founded on faith in God, 
that it has grown and developed un- 
der the blessing of God, but that we 
now need to claim again that faith 
which is our national heritage. 


Call your local station for the 
day and time of this weekly 
broadcast. 
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Million Dollars Is 
Left to Five N. C. 


Homes and Colleges 


Four Presbyterian, One Methodist 
Share in Charlotte Man’s Estate 


Five North Carolina institutions will 
receive approximately $1,000,000 from 
the estate of W. Z. Stultz, widely 
known retired business man of Char- 
lotte, who died there late in September. 

Sharing equally in the residue of the 
estate, after several personal bequests, 
are tour Presbyterian and one Metho- 
dist institutions. They are Queens 
and Davidson Colleges, the Barium 
Springs orphanage, the Children’s Home 
at Winston-Salem (Methodist), and 
Myers Park church of Charlotte. The 
share of each is estimated at $200,000. 

In recent years other gifts were made 
by Mr. Stultz to some of the same insti- 
tutions. One gift to Queens College 
provided $135,000 for the Stultz Build- 
ing for the use of the institution’s De- 
partment of the Home. Other gifts went 
toward the building of the Davidson 
church and for a dormitory cottage at 
Barium Springs. Scholarships also pro- 
vided in recent years for four students 
at Queens. 

For many years Mr. Stultz repre- 
sented the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
of Winston-Salem. Later he engaged 
in the securities brokerage business in 
Charlotte, retiring from active business 
affairs ten years ago. 

He died Sept. 25 after a brief illness 
at the age of 84. 


Frank Price Says 


Hong Kong (RNS)——Many young Chi- 
nese are “tired of propaganda and are 
seeking something deeper,’ according 
to Frank Wilson Price, prominent 
American Protestant missionary, who 
arrived here with his wife after waiting 
22 months in Shanghai for an exit per- 
mit from Communist China. 

During their last week in Shanghai, 
he said, one Chinese Christian pastor 
baptized 65 of his countrymen, most of 
them young people. 

Although leaders of the Chinese 
church are under ‘‘terrific pressure” to 
approve the expulsion of all foreign mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Price said, most Chinese 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
‘still loyal to their faiths.” 





YOUNG PEOPLE, 15-23 TO ENTER 
POINT 4 ESSAY CONTEST 





New York (RNS)—Nearly $2,000 in 
prizes will be awarded winners of a 
nation-wide contest for essays on the 
Point IV Program announced here by 
the National Council of Churches. 

Ernest W. Lefever, associate director 
of the National Council’s department of 
international justice and good will, 
which is sponsoring the contest, said 
all Americans between the ages of 15 
and 23, both students and those not in 
school, are eligible to enter. 

Essays on the subject, ‘“‘The United 
States and the Underdeveloped Areas,” 
may be submitted any time before March 
31, 1953, to the Point IV Essay Com- 
mittee, National Council of Churches, 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Win- 
ners will be announced about May 15, 
1953. 

Entries will be judged in two groups, 
depending upon the ages of the writers, 
and identical prizes will be awarded 
winners on each age group. First prize 
in the high-school-age group, 15 to 18 
years, and the college-age group, 19 to 
23, will be $400. There will be two 
second-place awards of $200, two $100 
third prizes and 20 other prizes of $25 
each. 

Essays must be 1,000 words or less, 
Mr. Lefever said, and must deal with 
some phase of the moral responsibility 
of the U. S. and the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Judges for the contest will be Eric 
Johnston, Mildred McAfee (Mrs. 
Douglas) Horton, and John C. Bennett. 


Theme for Evanston 
Meeting of Council 
Is Studied by Group 


Preliminary Statement Evokes 
Widespread Comment and Criticism 


Geneva (RNS)—The advisory com- 
mission on the main theme for the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, to be held at Evanston, IIL, 
in 1954, issued its second report after 
meeting in the Ecumenical Institute at 
nearby Bossey. 

The commission said it hoped the re- 
port would elicit ‘‘a still wider circle of 
discusson”’ that would aid the commis- 
sion next August in drafting a 10,000- 
word final report for the guidance of 
the Evanston Assembly. 

Exact wording of the title for the 
main theme will be determined by the 
World Council’s Central Committee 
when it meets at Lucknow, India, in 
January. 

The commission’s interim report was 
devoted in part to the clarification of 
terminology necessitated by widespread 
comment—and considerable criticism— 
from churches, groups and individuals 
since its preliminary report was issued 
in June, 1951. 


Meaning of ‘‘Hope” Is Clarified 


As an example, the report said, these 
comments confirmed the conviction that 
the main theme should deal with “the 
Christian hope’ but demonstrated, at 
the same time, that the word ‘“hope’”’ 
has different meanings in various parts 





Most Chinese Christians Are Loyal 


“I cannot tell what churchmen are 
thinking in their minds and hearts,”’ 
the missionary said, but certainly the 
church has gained great influence.” 


(In New York, an official of the For- 
eign Missions Division of the National 
Council of Churches said that the Pro- 
testant Church was strong in Shanghai 
and that conditions there were probably 
better than those prevailing generally 
in China.) 

Dr. Price said that membership in 
Protestant churches in China had grown 
from 600,000 to 800,000 during the 
postwar years. Part of this gain has 
now been lost, Dr. Price explained, ow- 
ing to the closing of many small 


churches and the scattering of their 
congregations. 


Majority Are True 


The majority of the Chinese friends 
he and his wife made during their many 
years of service in that country, Dr. 
Price said, are ‘‘still Christians and still 
friendly, although a few, persuaded to 
‘patriotic conduct’ by the government, 
turned against us and made accusa- 
tions.”’ 

“Only by living there,” he said, ‘‘can 
one understand the tremendous power 
and diabolical cleverness of the govern- 
ment which is creating the biggest re- 
volution in China’s 4,000-year history.” 

(Continued on page 4) 





of the world The commission noted 
that the Biblical meaning is ‘‘an assur 
ance" rather than ‘‘a wish.” 


The distinction 
chatolegy and apocalyptic writings oc 


between Christian es 


cupied a large part of the report's sec- 
tion on terminology 
Another 


that too 


section of the report said 
had 
“the future coming of Christ” and not 
enough on 
vation.”’ 

A third section declared that the ear- 
lier report had failed to make sufficient 
connection between ‘‘the ultimate fu- 
’ the 


much stress been put on 


“the reality of present sal- 


ture hope of Christians’ and pres 
ent world situation. 
Urging Christians to 
poral and “battle 
unjust discrimination of class and race,” 
the report listed under the headings of 
life and 


work for tem- 


peace against every 


peace, righteousness, freedom, 
truth, the which 


testify to the Christian hope of “deeds 


Ways in believers can 


of service.” 


Disunity Cripples Evangelism 


The divided state of our churches 

it said, “is one reason all work of evan- 

however great and 
remains crippled 


zelism., glorious its 


history, and 
cated.’”’ 

Christian unity is “the most convinc- 
ing witness to the faith,’ it added, af- 
firming that ‘‘the greatest era in the 
mission of the church still lies ahead.” 

Seventeen leading theologians and 
including six from the U. §S., 
participated in the gmeeting. 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller, Char- 
lottesville, Va., a Presbyterian, U. S., 
the committee, the 


trun- 


laymen, 


member on was in 


meeting. 


FRANK PRICE SAYS 
(Continued from page 3) 
“Our best course is to fet the revo- 
lution run its way while we show the 
Chinese people that we do not hate 
them.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, recorded from a Presbyterian radio program, are 
K. J. Humphrey, Westminster church, Richmond, Va.; A. Purnell Bailey, Grace 


Methodist, Norfolk, Va.; Jos. B. Clower, Morganton, N. C.; A. 
Moderator 


Memphis, Tenn. 


WORLDLY LIVING 


Why ministers silent 


on worldly living among church mem- 


are so many 


bers today? 


HUMPHREY: 


preaching is 


| believe that positive 
more acceptable to the 
modern mind in the world in whicit we 
No doubt 


century or 


live. there was a time in the 


last previously when ‘tire- 


and-brimstone und _ hell-and-damnation 


preachers reached the people better 


than the positive type of preachers, but 
are not moved so 


I believe now that we 


much by condemnation as by what 
Thomas Chalmers called ‘The Expulsive 
New Affection,” that is, 


that we've got to accentuate the positive 


Power of a 
in preaching. It seems to me that that is 
noticeable particularly in the teachings 
of Jesus—that his condemnation was re- 
served largely for the religious leaders 
of the day, but for the people generally, 
his was an approach that was winsome, 
understanding, ten- 
derness, the that 
he taught as the very heart of the gus- 


and he was full of 


forgiveness, and love 


pel. 


You think then that 
silent on so- 


MODERATOR: 
ministers aren’t exactly 
called worldly living, in the sense that 
particularize on 


they do specify or cer- 


obvious in the 
lives of think 


should be more specific than they seem 


tain sins which may be 


people, or do you they 


to he? 
HUMPHREY: 


are more specific, perhaps, than Jesus 
that he prin- 


I think sometimes we 


was in laid down great 


3 


is THE 


Clarke 
OUTLOOK’s editor. 


Dean, 


ciples instead of attacking specific sins, 
except, of course, where it was perfectly 
obvious as in the case of the scribes and 
Pharisees, in the sins of hypocrisy ana 
others that 


were so characteristic of 


them. 
CAN YOU PROVE GOD 
Is there any way to prove that 
there is a God? 
BAILEY: I think there are no hu- 


man terms whereby we can prove there 
is a God. It is by faith alone. There 
have been many theories; yet those 
theories have always been futile in 
some respects, and oftentimes possessed 
profound weaknesses. To my knowl- 
edge, there is no way to prove God ex- 
cept by personal experience, and that 
has been the emphasis of the church, 


as I understand it, through the cen- 
turies. John Wesley emphasized this 


in much of his preaching as he insisted 
that man could have the blessed assur- 
ance of God’s presence through the 
promise that God’s spirit witnesses with 
our spirit that we are the children of 
God. 

CLOWER: After all, the best way 
to prove there is a God is to show God 
in your life. 


BAILEY: That is a matter of faith, 
is it not? 
CLOWER: Yes, of course, and it is 


interesting that Jesus didn’t spend any 
time trying to prove God. Not once did 
he attempt it. He simply manifested 
and illustrated God. 

DEAN: The Bible always takes God 
for granted in the sense that it never 
attempts to prove his existence. 





long 


their 
Shanghai, Dr 

Price 
rectly’’ by the Chinese Communist gov- 


During waiting period in 
Price said, he and Mrs 


were always treated ‘‘very cor- 


ernment and were subjected only to 
routine questioning and search, althoug 
they lived in daily expectation of arrest 
and trial. 

These fears, he said, arose from con- 
stant violent accusations against them 
in public meetings and through the 
Communist press and radio. The latter 
charged Dr. Price with heading “a sec- 
ret spy ring’’ and asserted that all mis- 
sionary work in China was ‘‘a cover for 
subversive cultural aggression by the 
American government.” 


Execution Was Rumored 


Their chances of getting out of China 
looked most precarious during the anti- 
church campaign, begun by the Reds in 
April, 1951, when he heard rumors that 
his execution was being demanded, Dr. 
Price said. 

However, people in the streets re- 
mained friendly to foreigners through- 
out the past three years and the mis- 
sionary and his wife were able to move 
freely about Shanghai without ever 
suffering any indignity. 

All foreign signs, even those in 
Russian, have been removed from 
Shanghai’s streets, said Dr. Price, who 
added that “there is no love lost be- 
tween the Chinese and the Ruessians— 
and there never has been.”’ 

The Prices finally were cleared for 
exit, he said, but were held another 
month in Shanghai until their mission 
residence was handed over to a church 
organization ‘‘approved’’ by the Com- 
munist authorities. They were then 
given notice, over a weekend, to leave 
in 48 hours. 


Dr. and Mrs. Price are the last of 
80 Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries to get out of China. 


Born at Kashing, Chekiang Province, 
in 1895, Dr. Price spent his boyhood 
and 30 years of his adult life, the lat- 
ter in various missionary activities, in 
China. He was wartime head of Nan- 
king Theological Seminary, and has 
written and translated many books. 


Due Here Nov. 8 


Dr. Price returned to Shanghai, fol- 
lowing his last visit to the U. S. in 1948, 
as Rural Church Secretary of the 
Church of Christ in China. He resigned 
this and all other posts at the end of 
1950 when he realized that attempting 
to maintain contact with officials of the 
Chinese Church would only make things 
difficult for them. 

Dr. and Mrs. Price will leave Hong 
Kong Oct. 21 aboard the S. S. President 
Wilson and are due in San Francisco on 
Nov. 8. 
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The Outposts of the Soul 


‘Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- 
teth in the seat of the scornful. But 
his delight is in the law of the Lord.” 
—Ps. 1:1. 


N AND ABOUT the city of Rich- 

mond, Virginia one finds many in- 

teresting reminders of the tragic 
War Between the States. Just beyond 
Union Theological Seminary on Cham- 
berlayne Avenue stands a metal marker 
stating that during the defence of the 
city a middle line of defences ran 
through this point. About a mile far- 
ther out one finds another marker, in- 
dicating that Richmond’s outer defences 
ran through that point. Of course the 
hope was that even if the Union forces 
should succeed in breaching the outer 
line the middle line would hold. Should 
the middle line be penetrated it was 
hoped that the attack would be weak- 
ened sufficiently for the inner defences 
to keep the city inviolate. 

That same principle of defence in 
depth, greatly elaborated, is followed in 
modern warfare. Trenches, dragons’ 
teeth, pillboxes, heavily mined areas, 
and other obstructions are placed to 
form a belt several miles wide. 

When a city is attacked by ground 
forces, if the outer defences, the out- 
posts, are stoutly defended, there is a 
better chance of warding off the enemy. 
The deeper the attack succeeds in pene- 
trating, the more precarious becomes the 
city’s stand. 


It Is So in Life 


Life is very much of a battle. The 
powers of evil throw wave after wave 
of temptation against the citadel of our 
souls. Not one of us can afford to be 
overconfident or off guard. Not one of 
us has an easy time of it for long. One 
temptation or another might spell our 
downfall unless—unless we have estab- 
lished certain moral outposts which en- 
gage evil in combat long before it ac- 
tually gains access to the inner citadel 
of character. 

For example, here is one for whom 
alcohol presents a special hazard. He 
never intended to become an alcoholic. 
But an occasional social drink led to 
daily cocktails and before long he was 
sneaking drinks. In a time of strain 
he crossed over the line. His life was 
fast being ruined. He hated it, but he 
was powerless before it. He was per- 
suaded to attend a meeting of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. There he found 
men who had been where he was but 
had won the victory. How? He was 
told of the twelve steps to be taken. 
These, in effect, constitute a moral de- 
fence in depth, the throwing up of one 
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By J. WALTON STEWART, Jr. 
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barrier after another against alcohol- 
ism. He learned he must make the 
fight along the outermost line. To tao 
one drink was to allow the innermost 
defence to crumble. To go whenever 
called upon to the aid of a fellow-alco- 
holic who needed help was one of the 
outposts. Of course he was interested 
in helping his brother. But the primary 
reason he would go when called any 
hour of the day or night was to turn 
the temptation from himself far from 
the crisis of struggling against a spe- 
cific drink for himself. 

This is but one illustration. The same 
thing applies to our lives at many places 
in this battle which we call life. 


The Scriptures Show It 


This principle and procedure is 
plainly outlined in Scriptures. 

We have it in the first Psalm. An 
outer line: walk not in the counsel of 
the ungodly. The middle line: stand 
not in the way of sinners. The inner 
line: sit not in the seat of scornful. In 
fact, there is an outpost beyond any of 
these and that is, delighting in the iaw 
of the Lord. If one does this, if one 
fights the battle against sin there, the 
chances are he will not even walk in 
the counsel of the ungodly, much less 
allow the enemy to penetrate farther. 

Whatever else we learn from the 
strange story of Balaam we find this il- 
lustrated. Balak, king of Moab, was at 
war with the Jews. Believing that 
Balaam had the power to curse his 
enemy, Balak sent elders with rewards 
to the sorcerer and asked him to curse 
Israel. Balaam replied that he could 
not do it unless God granted permis- 
sion. This permission was denied him 
so he sent the messengers away. There- 
upon Balak dispatched more honorable 
princes, offering a far greater reward. 
If it was wrong for Balaam to curse the 


Jews when offered a small reward it 
was just as wrong for him to do it for 
a larger reward. He should have re- 
sented the second attempt and sent the 
delegation home posthaste, instructing 
them in no uncertain terms not to tempt 
him again. As it was, he was not decis- 
ive but compromised until, after sev- 
eral episodes, he made the insidious 
suggestion that while he could not curse 
Israel, God would do it if only the 
women of the Moabites would entice the 
Jewish men. This was the course fol- 
lowed by Balak. Israel did fall, and in 
the war which followed Balaam himself 
was slain. Had he held to his first 
good intention, refused to compromise 
at the outset, certainly at an early point 
along the way, he would doubtless have 
avoided this fate. 

Our Lord impresses this same idea 
upon us. The way to avoid murder, says 
he, is not to refuse to pull the trigger 
after you have worked yourself into a 
position where it is a matter of your life 
or the life of your enemy. Rather, con- 
trol the emotions; do not disparage 
your brother’s personality. In _ fact, 
love your neighbor, actively seek his 
good, and then the chances of your ever 
being in a position where it is his life 
or yours will be minimized. 

It is no wonder then that we are 
urged to “bring every thought into cap- 
tivity to Christ,’’ or, that we are to 
think on whatever is true, honorable, 
just, pure, lovely, gracious. 

Fight our moral battles along the 
lines of these outposts and we shall sel- 
dom find ourselves with our backs to 
the wall. 

There are people who look upon 
preachers, or teachers, or parents who 
urge these tactics, as being fanatics, nar- 
row, making much ado about nothing, 
alarmists. 

Not so! It is a matter of choosing 
our own battleground where we can 
fight to advantage, of taking the initia- 
tive, of refusing to be backed into a 
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corner. It is a matter of fighting life’s 
battles to win! 


There Are Practical Steps 


In order to make this practical, let 
us select, more or less at random, some 
of these outposts, and think of them 
briefly. 


1. Doing the Right Without Delay. 
Always in a race or a game it is wise to 
get the jump on the other fellow, to 
score in the first inning. This is true 
in our contests with temptation. We 
have a letter to write, an apology to 
make, a contribution to give. The 
longer we wait, the less important these 
things seem to be; the more difficult 
it becomes to do them; and the less are 
the chances that we will ever get around 
to doing what we should. The longer 
we live with an unworthy idea or line 
of conduct the less capacity we have to 
be shocked by it or to protest against 
it. Don’t put off until tomorrow what 
should be done today! 


2. Refusing to Do Under Cover What 
We Would not Do in the Open. We can 
make a dirty play without the referee 
catching us, and so we do. We would 
not do it if we had taken our stand at 


this outpost. How do we conduct our- 


selves when out of sight of the police- 
man, the school teacher, our employer? 
Suppose we are out of town and whers 
we think word of our conduct will not 
get back to the wife or neighbors— 
what then? You see what a stronghold 
this is! 


3. Recognizing Your Weakness and 
Refusing to Submit it to Undue Strain. 
It may be that |] hold myself ia line 
very well so long as I am with the right 
crowd but I do not have the moral 
stamina to refuse to do what my com- 
panions are doing. Then it is foolish 
for me to go with the wrong crowd. Is 
gossip my weakness? Then let me be 
on my guard when people begin ‘o «sk, 
“Have you heard the latest about so- 
and-so?”” Rather than excusing myself 
at the point of my weakness, because it 
is my weakness, let me take my stand 
firmly just there and refuse to budge an 
inch. 


4. Keeping the Respect of Those 
Whom We Admire. To a certain ex- 
tent, all of us are hero worshippers. At 
any rate, we have those choice souls 
whose confidence and respect mean 
much to us. To violate their concep- 
tion of our worth and nobility, to do 
anything which will impair their faith 





Deuteronomy 8.5, RSV. 


KJV.. 


E have listened to so many 
W sermons on the love of God, 

and have been assured so 
many times that God is a loving 
father, that we are in danger of for- 
getting that love can sometimes be 
very stern and strict. 

The kindest and most loving 
father is not the one who indulges 
his child’s whims, and grants his 
every wish. Instead, he is that one 
who sometimes resorts to strict dis- 
cipline because nothing less will pro- 
vide him with the training he will 
ieed if he is to miss the blows of 
life that are sure to fall. 

He was a loving father who 
walked beside his son, correcting his 
erring steps, teaching him how to co- 
ordinate his muscles, and holding 
him steadily to his exercises until he 
became a champion. 

He was a loving father who in- 
sisted that his son should know the 
multiplication tables precisely, be 
able to distinguish accurately be- 
tween the edible and the poisonous 
fruits, and be instructed in the ways 
of the adder and the rattlesnake. 





No. 3 ima series on RSV changes 


Love asa Disciplinarian 
By ROY L. SMITH 


As a man disciplines his son, the Lord your God disciplines you.— 


As a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.— 


He was a loving father who, per- 
ceiving his son’s talents, held him in 
college, refused him more than the 
necessary funds, and kept ever be- 
fore him the great objective in a col- 
lege education. 

He was a loving father who, hav- 
ing struggled with doubts in the 
years of his youth, compelled his son 
to face the facts of life and find an- 
swers of his own for the inescapable 
questions which arise within the 
minds of all honest thinkers. 

He was a loving father who, hav- 
ing found a working faith, shared it 
with his son and commended to him 
the strict disciplines by which it is 
kept strong and rewarding. 

And because his son discovered 
that his father never laid a load 
upon him for the purpose of oppress- 
ing him, but always for the purpose 
of compelling him to grow strong, he 
began to say, “Oh Lord, only make 
plain the thing Thou art trying to 
produce in me, and I will co-oper- 
ate.”’ 

In that way he became his father’s 
masterpiece. 











in us, would hurt us deeply. 


For their 
sakes we keep our standards high. Pic- 
ture, for the sake of vividness, an ama- 
teur mountain climber in the Alps. The 


experienced guide with sinews like 
steel, footing as sure as a mountain 
goat’s, climbs on ahead. A rope from 
his body supports his companion when 
the going is dangerous. Let the guide 
represent the one whom [I admire; the 
amateur, myself; the rope, my friend’s 
respect for me. And let me do noth- 
ing to weaken the rope. 


5. Participating in Aggressive Good- 
ness. The Scriptures urge us to over- 
come evil with good. That is sound ad- 
vice, as anyone can readily see. If we 
are busy with activities which are pos- 
tively and aggressively good, then we 
have little time for trouble. If we have 
put much time and effort and money 
into worthwhile causes, we shall be uy- 
willing to participate in anything which 
will weaken these causes. Let a man 
work with a group of boys in a Sunday 
school class or Boy Scout troop; let him 
win their friendship and love so that 
they look up to him, and he will feel 
a strong constraint toward doing what 
will make his influence with them count 
for good. 


If Evil Has Succeeded... 


The strength of these positions should 
be readily recognized. 

But it may be that we have taken our 
stand here, at least determined to do so. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all our efforts, 
evil has succeeded in driving us from 
these positions and in making us com- 
promise and retreat. 

That is an added reason why we need 
to take Christ as our Savior and Lord. 
That he may grant pardon for sins 


committed? Indeed! But also that he 
may build up our defences at these 
points. 


He gives us a sense of urgency that 
we may do the right without delay. He 
develops sincerity in our hearts, the 
avoidance of hypocrisy, that we may 
live on the same level whether under 
cover or in the open. He makes clear 
to us our faults and failings and gives 
us foresight that we may not allow our- 
selves to be maneuvered into dangerous 
positions. He raises up noble associ- 
ates and friends whose respect we cher- 
ish and whose confidence in us we are 
unwilling to betray. He supplies the 
cause which challenges us, which 
monopolizes us, so that we are too busy 
about worthy things to have time, en- 
ergy, or interest in the unworthy. 
Since the beginning of time, he has 
mapped the grand strategy for those 
who are willing to fight the Lord’s bat- 
tles and has supplied their every need, 
as they have given him opportunity. 

7 * = 

During the late war the General 
Staff of the Armed Forces of the United 
States might have decided to give up 
all outposts, withdraw our forces to our 
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own coasts, and wait there for the com- 
ing of the enemy. In that case, we 
would probably be reading now of the 
battles of San Francisco, of New Or- 
leans, of New York and Washington. 
Instead, they elected to strengthen our 
distant outposts and to fling out others 
even farther. In the Philippines, on 


Saipan, New Guinea, at Dakar, North 
Africa, we took our stand and on dis- 
tant shores our forces defeated the 
enemy. As a consequence, our fair land 
was-never marred. Our alabaster cities 
still gleam. Who would say our gen- 
erals were narrow or fanatic or made 
much ado about nothing? 


Nor is it different in the battle of 
life! 

Let us take our battle stations along 
the line of the outposts. Fight it out 
there with the help of Christ. Never 
then will the inner citadel of our souls 
be seriously threatened, and with Christ 
we shall win! 


The Liberalism of the Reformed Tradition 


OR the past two decades it has 

been almost a fad among theolo- 

gians, both amateur and profes- 
sional, to write obituaries for the lib- 
eral theology which is now on the wane. 
Yet no man can seriously contend that 
liberal theology did not make a genuine 
contribution to the church or that the 
church in its theologizing can ever ig- 
nore this period in its history. Cer- 
tainly it challenges us among whom 
liberalism was seldom known except in 
anathemas to search for the true lib- 
eralism of the Reformed faith. 


The very fact that we are a Reformed 
church means that we are a liberal 
church. It is our conviction that no 
human institution, no outlook upon life, 
no creedal statement is ever absolute 
and irreformable. The whole of life, 
within the church as well as without the 
church, must be continually reformed in 
the light of the Christian community’s 
apprehension of what God has said in 
Jesus Christ. This word of God in 
Jesus Christ alone is absolute, but our 
understanding of it is never absolute or 
final. Jesus Christ, not some creed, 
not some polity, not some particular in- 
stitution, is the living Lord of the 
church and of the conscience. 


Calvin Saw Man’s Frailty 


It is a well known fact that John Cal- 
vin emphasized the solidarity of all men 
in sin. In theory at any rate he made 
no exceptions. If we take this doctrine 
seriously, then we must insist that the 
whole life of the Christian community 
—its theology, its polity, its social con- 
science—be one of repentance and en- 
deavor after new obedience. 


Calvin was not always true to his doc- 
trine. So far as I know, he never in- 
timates that his own reason was not 
fully competent to manipulate the in- 
fallible Biblical materials into a theo- 
logical system which came very near to 
being infallible. Once Calvin was con- 
fronted with the fact that heretics were 
burned in Geneva as well as by Rome. 
What was the difference? The differ- 
ence, Calvin said (and here I quote his 
exact words), is that we ‘‘possess the 
infallible truth.” This suggests that 
the theologian is exempt from the limi- 
tations of the creature before the Crea- 
tor and from the perils of sin. 

Many of Calvin’s disciples have like- 
wise been convinced that they too pos- 
of Christ the whole of the church’s 
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sessed the infallible truth. Whenever 
they have been thus convinced, they 
have, figuratively and sometimes not so 
figuratively, burned heretics. 


Necessity for Continual Reform 


It is time for us who call ourselves 
disciples of Calvin to rediscover another 
aspect of his theology which empha- 
sized the necessity for continual reform 
of life under the Word of God. We do 
not and we cannot possess, manipulate, 
and control the living Word of God. 
Rather this Word must possess and con- 
trol us. We cannot lock the living 
Word in a neat, tidy formula. Some- 
times we must confess that we stand 
nearer the Word of God amid the ten- 
sion of opposing views than in the pres- 
ence of dogmatic pronouncements. The 
Truth manifest in the person of Jesus 
Christ can never be adequately ex- 
pressed in abstract propositions. The- 
ology must always remain symbolic. 

The question which confronts us is, 
“Do we have the courage and the energy 
to be truly liberal in the Reformed tra- 
dition?’ Do we have the courage to 
admit that Presbyterianism may not be 
the last word in polity, that we must 
continually listen to what God has to 
say to us in Jesus Christ? Do we have 
the courage to recognize that the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms are 
not infallible and must be continually 
reformed? 

Do we have the courage to reform our 
attitudes on race, on economics, on poli- 
tics, according to God’s Word to us? 

Do we have the courage to carry on 
in the life of the church the reforma- 
tion which we praise so highly in the 
sixteenth century? If we had lived then, 
would we have been found with the men 
who were satisfied with the polity, 
creed, and practice of the church, or 
would we have ventured and dared with 
those who brought under the judgment 
life? 


It is a well known fact that societies 
organized to honor revolutions are sel- 
dom revolutionary. Is there not a dan- 
ger that in honoring the reformers of 
the sixteenth century we have denied 
them in the 20th century? 


God Spoke—He Speaks 


We are under the conviction that Goa 
demands of us that we see the daily 
tasks in which we are engaged under the 
light of the word which he spoke to us 
in Jesus Christ. In this particular Man 
the mind of the Lord God, Creator of 
heaven and earth, is acted out in human 
life so that all men can see and under- 
stand. But our hearts are never pure 
enough nor our minds great enough to 
understand completely. So from day to 
day, indeed from generation to genera- 
tion, it is our specifically Christian task 
to listen to the living voice of God. 

As heirs of the Reformation we must 
keep alive the task of reformation. No 
creed, no polity, no institution, no soc- 
ial conscience is ever final, absolute, or 
irreformable. 

In practice as well as in theory our 
whole life must be continually reformed 
in the light of the Christian—not simply 
the Presbyterian—community’s appre- 
hension of what God says to us today in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

This is the liberalism of the Reformed 
tradition. 
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EDITORIAL 


Do We Know /Care 
What Is Happening? 





Most book throughout 
church just now, outside the Bible, 


what 


widely read 
our 
is one that summarizes much ol 
most of us are at least vaguely aware 

the unprecedented opportunity which 
church faces today 
What is more, the book 


a good, broad picture of 


the 
borders. gives 
what we are 
doing about meeting that opportunity 

the hook 
in your home yet, look out for it when 
and rapidly through 


its pages until some paragraph like this 


In case you have not seen 


it comes by read 


arrests you: 


“With an increasing population, th: 
South is unchurched to a degree far 
greater than the nation as a whole 
Whereas 43 per cent of the people in 
the United States are unchurched, it 
is estimated that 60 per cent of those 
in the South are without any churen 
affiliation. The area of Guerrant 
Presbytery (Ky.), we are told, is 90 
per cent unchurched West Virginia 
per cent unchurched.” 

7 * * 


is 75 


‘Industrially, the South is advane 
ing more rapidly than any other part 


Q 


within our 


of the country, with new industry go- 
ing up at a rate 45 per cent greater 
than in the nation as a whole. To- 
day, over one-sixth of the country’s 


industry is concentrated in the 
South.” 

* * € 
“Negro leadership,’’ writes Ralph 


McGill of the Atlanta Constitution, 
“establishes as a premise that desnite 
improvements the American Negro is 
not satisfied and will not be until 
equal opportunity is obtained, hut 
that they are first of all Americans 


and will seek progress within the 
framework of their democratic zov- 
ernments, national and state.’’ 


So, in the face of a vast number of 
challenging facts, the study book for 
the fall shows us what the Assembly’s 
far-reaching arm of Church Extension is 
seeking to do about the _ situation 
through evangelism, home _ missions, 
Negro work, Christian relations, radio 
and television.* 

In a technical sense the book is a pic- 
ture of the work of the Board of 
Church Extension, but it is far more. 
It is a pisture of the situation we face 
as a church and a description of our or- 
ganizational effort to meet the situation 
adequately as Christians. 

If you have not looked at the report 
of benevolences received during the 
first six months of this year, turn to 
page twelve of this issue. There you will 
see what is, and ought not to be, re- 
peated month after month—the Board 
of Church Extension, with the biggest 
responsibility and obligations of any 
agency ministering in this country, fall- 
ing far short of its minimum financial 
requirements. 

These two pictures do not 
gether. One, an opportunity unpre- 
cedented in scope and urgency; and 
two, an entirely inadequate budget. 
The six-months report shows this Board 
with receipts $11,836 
year. The total falls 
the minimum budget 
General Assembly. 

This is not easy to understand. Evy- 
erybody ought to be aware of the facts 
presented in Frontiers of Hope; we live 
in the midst of them. Perhaps we are 
so close to them that they have become 
old and familiar 
recognized for 


go to- 


less than last 
$68,126 under 


approved by the 


friends and are not 
their true worth and 
If this is so, then this study 
season ought to awaken us to the des- 
perate need immediately before us in 
this basic enterprise of our church. The 
offering to be taken on 


meaning. 


November 2 


ought to bear the marks of our being 
well informed, deeply concerned. and 


generously responsive 


*Frontiers of Hope. by Charles H. 
Board of Church Extension, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga 


Gibboney 


GO TO YOUR WORK each 
though it your 
new 


morning as 
first 
job and you had to make good 
CARLE STOWE 


were day on ia 





‘In Passing | 


FAILURE?—The Roman Catholic press 

and Protestant Fundamentalists seem 
to be at one in declaring (hoping?) that 
the recent Conference on Faith and Or- 
der in Lund, Sweden, was a failure. 
Four Catholic priests visited the Lund 
meeting as observers, then wrote their 
own impressions. The Catholic press 
service in this country headlined the 
story like this: “Once again, non-Cath- 
olic theologians have sought a path that 
might lead to the restoration of Chris- 
tian unity, but they report that they 
did not succeed.’ Speaking of the 
Roman church as usual as “the one true 
Church of Christ,’’ the correspondents 
say, ‘‘A symbolic reminder of the basic 
cause of Christian disunion—and, inci- 
dentally, of the only path that can lead 
to Christian reunion—was furnished to 
the non-Catholic churchmen by the fact 
that their meeting place, back in the 
12th century, was the Primatial See of 
Sweden.” 
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REPORTS in the daily press had such 

items as the foregoing, but we marked 
that off as uninformed reporting. We 
had not thought that any responsible 
churehmen thought that any of 
pected Lund to bring forth a 
church 


us ex- 
united 


* 


MY BIBLE AND I—This is the title of 

a small booklet published by the 
United Presbyterian, Room 505 Publi- 
cation Bldg., 9th St., Pittsburgh 
22. The author is not unknown to 
readers of THE OUTLOOK for he has 
contributed lively articles to these pages 
on earlier Albert H. 
Pittsburgh- 

His small 
book is made up of articles which ap- 
peared during the summer in the United 
Presbyterian. It 


209 


He is 
formerly = of 


occasions. 
Baldinger, 
Xenia Theological Seminary. 


sound and 
highly interesting answers to some basic 
questions: What Bible? How 
Was it written? What is “‘inspiration’’? 
Was the revelation How 
is the Bible 


1952 


brings 
is the 


progressive? 
“infalible’? What 
the version? And, 
What Bible mean to me? 
This is an excellent study for the aver- 
Only 25 cents 


about 
basically, 
does the 


age reader. 
* * * 

TEAM 
sroup at 


Several 
the 


years ago a summer 

Training 
School worked out an important set of 
findings on the inter-related work of 
minister, the DRE and the S. S. 


superintendent. P. H. Carmichael, \ 


Assembly's 


the 


W. Dick, Charlotte Persinger and W 
E. Price were the leaders It is good 
that this is now available as a 10¢c vook- 


iet from the National Council, 79 FE 
Adams St., Chicago 2 “A Team’”’ is a 
sood, brief title 
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the new man, who is out to learn what 


Footnote to Colossians 3:1-11 he ought to be, according to the plan of 
God.” (vss. 9, 10, Phillips trans.) 


LIVING ON THE HEAVEN-SIDE The “old man’ ’takes his cue from the 


world around him. Like the insect with 
.__A By KENNETH J. FOREMAN ‘protective coloration,’ he often uncon- 


sciously tries not even to seem to be 




















> press 

S hoe different from the godless world around 

+) that IVE as if you were dead” sounds ‘‘world’’ to God. His destination is him. But the Christian, living on the 

“i like shocking bad advice. Paul heaven. The thing for him to do, here  heaven-side, will begin to take on the 

aiere. no doubt meant it to be shocking; and now, is to leave behind the things colors of heaven. A person grows to be 

tees but as he meant it, it is the best advice he will certainly have to leave behind at like his daily associates. A Christian 

» their } there is. He does not even say “fas if the gate of heaven, the presence of ought somehow to reflect the atmos- 

preas | you were dead’’; he makes it stronger Christ, the right hand of God. Chris- phare at the right hand of God. Too 

a the than that. ‘“‘You have died,’’ he says tianity is not merely decent life. It is rarefied for this world? Paul did not 
-Cath- flatly. He does not add in so many on a different level from respectability. think so. In the very midst. of 
ie laa words,“—and have gone to heaven,”’ There was a popular song about “do- our own Colossae, down in the 
Chris- but he plainly means that. ‘‘You have’ ing what comes naturally.’’ Yes, but smothering smog of this world, there 
alii been raised with Christ .. . seek the what is natural? ‘Impurity, passion, is need for a breath of the heav- 
f pre things... atthe right hand of God.... evil desire, and covetousness ... anger, enly air. “Send me an angel” is a 
ais tii Your life is hid with Christ in God.”’ wrath, malice, slander and foul talk’? wish widely felt. Even the most un- 
wlieaihe Paul was not writing to persons’ are natural, aren’t they? All the class spiritual of our neighbors may feel, 
+: Scale whose funerals had been held. He was’ and race distinctions implied in ‘‘Greek though unconsciously, the need of some- 
= not communicating across the River and Jew, slave and free man’ are’ one with the authentic air and habits 
= tend Styx. He was writing to people who natural, too—to the “old nature.” that of an altogether better world. The 
bed to lived flesh-and-blood lives in a bustling _ is. Christian has such a companion, in 
oe ant city; people who were every day Christ; he can be such a companion, 
es tempted to sins of the commonest sort UT the whole point of being a_ through Christ. 

See of -lust, greed, anger, slander, lying. Christian is that it begins with a The habits of this world are contagi- 
True, monks in a convent can be tempted new birth, not a new leaf. A _ ous, every one knows; but why not even 
to such sins; but these correspondents Christian, as Paul is never tired of say- more so the habits of heaven? 
of Paul were not in convents. They’ ing, is not just a nicer kind of person ee 

1 such were family people, working people, than he used to be before he became a 

larked laborers and employers of labor. By Christian. He is a different kind of IF ANY MAN seeks for greatness, let 

. We | any record of vital statistics they had person. As J. B. Phillips paraphrases him forget greatness and ask for 

mnsible not died; they had not even withdrawn it. “You have finished with the old man truth, and he will find both. HORACE 

us ex- from ordinary daily living and working. and all he did, and have begun life as MANN. 

united 

ET to these very people, everyday SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 

Christians of the home and the The mission of the good independent college, dedi- 
itle of Mgnway, Paul says in effect: _— cated to quality in education, is to find the best students 
~ the have died and gone ha heaven. Now and offer them the superior training they deserve. No 

Publi- live ae life of heaven in your home town matter how long a waiting list such a college may have, 

sburgh of Colossae. If he could ony that to it will always be seeking actively for students of high 

inet them, he would say it to yan in Dal- promise. 

he has las, New York kere Smith’s Crossroads. The annual Agnes Scott scholarship competition is 

pages pin Brigeoaasaed herve aig a open to high school senior girls over the nation. If you 

ert H. . " : , : would like to enter, write the Director of Admissions be- 
cea Paul, the inspired master of meta- fore December 16 for details. 
phor, surely never’ produced = one 

| small morestartling or meaningful than this AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Decatur, Ga. 

ch ap- living on this side of the river of Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U. S. 

—rr death just as if one had already crossed 





and were living on the opposite bank. 


> basic av = 
na What does it mean, living already on 











How death’s heaven-side? THE EYES OF THE 
tion’’? : , 
: It does not mean to live literally as 
ec , hes j ASSEMBLY 
if we were disembodied spirits. Paul 
—— has been misunderstood in this direc- ARE UPON THIS 
sically . ‘ 
mo t ; e has be sunderstood ) 
| anal lon H has ) sag : misunders ( ; tc REMARKABLE COLLEGE 
; mean that we Christians ought to live 
» aver- : a 
— without faniilies, without bank ac- 
counts, property, clothes or food. (You F L 0 R A M AC D 0 N A L D 
remember the sad case of the clergyman 
immer who, having lived on faith and orange Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
aining juice for a year, then decided that faith 
ot of ’ y ; ; , Red Springs, N. C. 
sot O alone would be enough?) Paul did not 
ork of mean that Christians should retreat 
S. 8. into hermitages or cloisters, giving Saket = Ed 7 i = 
iel, \ t tine emelecsucte : f latio Christian emphasis. ; tducationa exce ence, 
ie ae hemselves excl asiv ely to contemplation Friendly personal attention. Small classes. Tests and guidance. 
; and prayer, leaving less consecrated per- College, Business Administration, Preparatory 
rood sons to do the necessary dirty work of Apartments for married students. Korean veterans. 
vook- the world. Second semester begins January 28, 1953. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Louisiana Favors Tex. 


DRE Training Plan 


Louisiana Synod 
The Synod of Louisiana has voted to 
join with the Synod of Texas in 
proving in principle’ 


“‘ap- 
the idea of train- 
ing directors of religious education at 
Austin Seminary in collaboration 
the University of Texas (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 29). Invited by President David 
L. Stitt of the seminary, to join Texas 
and the other supporting synods, Louis- 
iana named David H. Edington, Jr., New 
Orleans pastor, to work on a survey of 
the situation. Louisiana pastors have 
already been queried as to the qualifi- 
cations they desire in a DRE. 

The Negro presbytery of Louisiana- 
Mississippi, assigned to the Synod of 
Louisiana by the dissolution of Snede- 
cor Memorial Synod, represented 
for the first time. Synod also adopted 
a motion made by Elder J. W. Head of 
Broadmoor church, Shreveport, assign- 
ing this presbytery two per cent of the 


was 


with | 


total askings of the Assembly and the 
synod. (Note—If the presbyteries con- 
cerned approve this, it would amount 
to approximately $5,000 next year.-— 
Eds. ) 

Members of the new presbytery were 
placed on all of synod’s committees ex- 
cept one where technical difficulties 
made it impossible. 


J. W. Bracey of New Orleans, the re- 
tiring moderator, in his moderatorial 
sermon roundly castigated the Presby- 
terian Church in Louisiana for becom- 
ing an upper middle-class church. His 
successor is D. Lloyd O’Neal, of Ruston, 
superintendent of home missions for 
Red River Presbytery. 


A feature of the meeting was a series 
of addresses by Raymond [. Lindquist, cf 
the First (USA) church, East Orange, 
N. J. Dr. Lindquist was also brought to 
Shreveport as the preacher at the First 
church’s dedication of its new chapel 
and education-recreation building dur- 
ing the synod meeting. 

Synod faces, in the nine-month church 
year of 1953, what is probably its larg- 
est budget in history. In addition to 
the high cost of everything, it also has 
two money-raising campaigns: for 
Southwestern at Memphis and the As- 








A Living Investment 
in Americar Youth 


Clinton, S. C. 





e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 


e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 


Presbyterian College 





Marshall W. Brown, President 











OUR CHURCH'S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, s0 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


e@eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








National Defense 
Will Be Strengthened by 
Christian Liberal Education 
Of Youth Prepared to Serve the Nation 


Write the Registrar — SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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Catalog and Illustrated booklet. 
R. T. LL. 





KING COLLEGE 
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arts, 
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(3) Academic, (3) Grant in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 

Dormitories. 


LISTON, President, Bex P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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sembly’s campaign for Negro work. 


CHARLES A. SHELDON 
Shreveport. 


W. Va. Will Seek 
$1,000,000 for D&E 


West Virginia Synod 


The Synod of West Virginia, meeting 
in Huntington, upped its benevolence 
askings by ten per cent. It endorsed 
the Negro work campaign for May, 
1953, and it set January to May of 1954 
for the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Davis and Elkins College 
when it will seek with the USA synod 
which jointly controls the institution, to 
raise $1,000,000. 

Student work was an important em- 
phasis during the meeting, with David 
M. Currie, who directs Campus Christian 
Life for the Assembly, speaking. The 
synod is now joining hands with Meth- 
odists and Baptists in supporting a Con- 
gregational Christian minister for full- 
time student work on the campus of 
Marshall College in Huntington. 

John A. Womeldorf, pastor at Prince- 
ton, was the moderator-nominee and 
scheduled to succeed J. P. Proffitt, of 
Maxwelton, as moderator. However, 
Dr. Womeldorf was involved in an auto- 
mobile accident en route to the meet- 
ing and was seriously but not critically 
injured. In his place, C. Houston Pat- 
terson, of Bluefield, was made modera- 
tor, and Frank M. Ryburn, who directs 
home missions work for Kanawha Pres- 
bytery, was named moderator-nominee 
for next year. 

Ann Perry, of Charleston, was intro- 
duced to the synod as the new assistant 
to the regional director of religious ed- 
ucation. 

A highlight of the synod’s meeting 
was a series of three addresses on the 
Sermon on the Mount by Ernest Trice 
Thompson, of Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. 

Andrew R. Bird, Jr., pastor of the 
host church, saw to it that members of 
synod were well cared for. On one af- 
ternoon he conducted a tour of the 
Huntington area, revealing the dramatic 
expansion of Presbyterianism in that 
section of Kanawha Presbytery. 

Next year the synod will meet jointly 
with the USA synod at Davis and Elkins 
College in Elkins, July 6-8. 

WARNER DUBOSE, Jr. 
Elkins. 





GOWNS 
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PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH* 


The Story of 
Will Rogers 


Here is a wholesome portrayal of the 
famous American who talked his way 
into the hearts of the people by his wit 
and homespun philosophy. Based on 
the book, ‘“‘Uncle Clem’s Boy,” written 
with reminiscent affection by Will’s 
wife, the Warners’ picture is a delight- 
ful human-interest chronicle with ro- 
mance, comedy and pathos. The screen 
biography is introduced by a reading 
from the beginning of the book, con- 
tinues with re-enacted events from 
Will’s colorful life, and returns to the 
book for its conclusion. 

The fact that Will Rogers, Jr. was 
able to play the part of his father, be- 
cause of their amazing resemblance 
and the son’s familiarity with the man- 
nerisms of the father, contributes im- 
measurably to the success of the presen- 
tation. Will, Jr., knowing his father’s 
whimsical ways and his kindly concept 
of human brotherhood, capably em- 
bodies these traits. 

Will Rogers was a showman, and a 
chronicle of his life is of necessity filled 
with exhibits of his showmanship, from 
rodeo riding and roping to the Ziegfeld 
Follies and folksy chatter. Some of the 
articles from Will’s famous newspaper 
column are quoted in their settings, 
and some of his after-dinner speeches 
are a part of the narrative. A latent 
disagreement between Will and his 
father, ‘‘Uncle Clem,” is frankly shown. 
His father had marked out for Will a 
career as an enterprising rancher and 
responsible citizen, and was at first dis- 
appointed that his son had other bents. 
But the day came when he saw his 
“boy”? honored as the ‘‘Favorite Son of 
Oklahoma,” in an enthusiastic nomina- 
tion for President, at the Democratic 
Convention of 1932. 

Those who remember Will Rogers 
will share in the reminiscent mood of 
the film. The younger folks will enjoy 
getting acquainted with him. FOR: 
Family. 








*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 


Also Worth Seeing 


WATER BIRDS (Walt Disney; 
RKO). This worthy addition to the 
series of “True Life Adventures” shows 
water birds of many countries and 
climes in their natural habitats. The 
whole drama of bird life is depicted: 
nesting and flying, courting, feeding the 
young, resting among the reeds of a 
placid pond, perched on the crags of 
rocks, diving in tumultuous seas. 
Filmed with the cooperation of the 
National Audubon Society and _ the 
Denver Museum of Natural History, the 
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production provides ornithological in- 
formation and delightful entertainment. 
A clever synchronization of music and 
bird movements, as in a lively ballet, 
makes a charming conclusion. FOR: 
Family. 

WASHINGTON STORY (MGM). A 
picture with a documentary flavor, this 
concerns a newspaper woman who is 
sent to Washington to get a story of 
“graft and dirty politics.” She finds 
that the country’s welfare can make a 


greater appeal to honest public servants 
than selfish interests, and that “yellow 
journalism’”—which she forsakes—has 
no place among civic-minded people. 
Seeing Washington in its political and 
social aspects, committee investigation 
meetings, sessions of the House of 
Representatives and the visiting throngs 
give a satisfying feeling of being a 
part of Washington life. Entertaining 
and generally well-acted. FOR: Adults, 
Young People. 





By January 1, 1953, THE OUTLOOK expects to take ad- 


vantage of a fine, new opportunity. 


THINK 


At that time, with the advantage of up-to-date printing 


facilities, with the possibility of a larger paper, with 


added features, ‘‘your favorite paper’’ may be recom- 


mended with even greater assurance than before. 


Not the least attractive in these new plans will be the pre- 


inflation rate offered when Every Home in a congrega- 


tion receives the paper—for only $2 a year. 


WHAT A CHURCH CANDO... 


Plan now to adopt the Every Home Plan, paying 


WHAT 


this sum from a church fund quarterly, semi-annually or 


annually. 


For a chureh with 100 homes, this would 


amount to only $50 a quarter, less than 4¢ per home per 


week. 


O R, if you can’t arrange that just now . 


Use the Chureh Paper Week offer (good thru Nov. 15) 


to send us as new subscribers: 


Every Elder 


THIS 


Every Deacon 


Every Teacher of Adults 
Leading Young Adults 


Leaders of Women-of-the-Church and Men’s Groups 


CAN 


Other Thoughtful People 


If the group sponsoring Church Paper Week declined the 


$1 commission on the new $3 subscriptions, the paper 


would go to these leaders for only $2 each. 


(This intro- 


duetory offer, you understand, does not include re- 


newals.) 


WATCH THESE COLUMNS for announcements of im- 


portant editorial advances soon to be made. In some 


ways, we face the greatest opportunity we have ever had 


and we want to tell vou about it. 


MEAN! 
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No. 12 in a series on congregational singing 


Gospel Songs---What and Why? 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


cise definition o fa gospel song. Ev- 


approximately 


{ DO NOT propose to attempt a pre- 

ery reader knows 
what the character- 
istics which distinguish gospel songs are 
found in many For example, 
We've a story to tell to the nation” n 
mnay ways reminds us of 
although would 
not call it one. Although the chorus is a 


one is. Some of 


hymns. 


a gospel song 
most people probably 
distinct characteristic of a gospel song. 
there are in the Hymnal of Christian 
Worship at least 25 hymns other than 
gospel songs which possess some kind 
of refrain or chorus “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’? and ‘“‘O come, all ye 
faithful’). Consequently it is difficult 
to draw a clear line of demarcation. 
We can better understand the nature 
of gospel songs if in our minds we re- 
construct a typical Moody-Sankey evan- 


(e. &g., 





Some trust in Chariots 
...but we trust in the 
Name of the Lord. 


TO HELP US WE HAVE TRUSTEES 
LIKE . gy shy: i, i 
Chas. H. Johnston, 
Deacon, First Pres- 
byterian Church, 
Kerrville, Texas; 
Schreiner ex- 
student, member of 
the Board of Trus- 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 


Kerrville. Texnsa 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.PO, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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gelistic meeting of the type which first 
launched gospel songs on their amazing 
careers. In the autumn of 1875 Moody 
was invited to hold a campaign in Phil- 
adelphia. The enormous abandoned 
Pennsylvania Railroad freight depot 
(later used by John Wanamaker as his 
store) was the meeting place. A large 
platform, 13,000 chairs, enormous ban- 
ners with Bible verses, and other equip- 
ment were provided. Night after night 
for several months there 
this improvised auditorium, 
thousands of people. 


came to 

tens of 
Desperate drunk- 
ards; cultured atheists; prominent citi- 
zens like Wanamaker and _ “Stuart; 
churchmen, old and young, musical and 
non-musical—people of all sorts and 
conditions poured in to hear the great 
preacher Moody and his magnetic song 
leader Sankey. 

These meetings were not services of 
worship in the usual sense of the word. 
They were mass meetings, surcharged 
with emotion, designed to impress the 
lost souls with the message of the gos- 
pel. The focus was the unsaved. The 
urgent desire was decision for Christ 
now. 

When we recall that these people 
lived at a time when public school mu- 
sic was in its very infancy, when there 
were only several symphony orchestras 
in the whole country, when broadcast- 
ing and recorded classical music was 
unknown, we can see more clearly why 
the songs had to be perfectly simple and 
easily caught. All kinds of denomina- 
tional backgrounds were present in 
these mass meetings. The song leader 
was unable to count on any musical or 
cultural background whatsoever in the 
congregation. The music had to be im- 
mediately singable. Many individuals 
might never return for a second impres- 
sion. 

We can almost see and hear Sankey 
sitting at his little portable reed organ 
singing, ‘“‘There were ninety and nine,” 
or “Softly and tenderly Jesus is call- 
ing,’’ while the vast throng listened in- 
tently. Later, after Moody’s sermon, he 
might lead the large chorus choir on 
the platform in singing the verses and 
then, turning to the multitude, he would 
lead the simple, easily caught chorus: 





“Tell me the old, old story, 

Tell me the old, old story, 

Tell me the old, old story, 
Of Jesus and his love.” 





PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCE 
dicaheombi. neo 


* * EARLY DELIVERY - - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 





Such singing was undoubtedly impres- 
sive and spiritually powerful. 

However, present-day leaders in many 
churches face somewhat different prob- 
lems in the choice of congregational 
music. Most people attending the usual 
church gatherings have been members 
for years, having given their lives to 
Christ long ago. Many of the youth 
sing or play in the excellent public 
school choir or orchestra. Instead of 
a small reed organ in a vast auditorium, 
we now have a piano or pipe organ in 
a relatively small building. It is quite 
possible that other types of congrega- 
tional music would sometime be more 
helpful. 


I am not inferring that we Presby- 
terians, U. S., should never sing gospel 
songs. I am suggesting that we could 
well be more discerning in the kind of 
gospel songs we sing and the type of 
occasion when we announce them. It 
is conceivable that a song written speci- 
fically with adult lost profligates in 
mind might not be entirely appropriate 
for a child in the intermediate depart- 
ment who since infancy has been nur- 
tured in a Christian home and Sunday 
school. 


HYMNAL COMMITTEE CONTACTS 


Austin Lovelace, who has been on the 
joint hymnal committee as one Presby- 
terian, U. S., representative, has left his 
work at the First church, Greensboro, 
N. C., for similar work in Evanston, IIL., 
also to teach church music at Garrett 
Seminary. 

Correspondence in regard to the con- 
tent of the new hymnal, now being 
planned, may be addressed to other 
Presbyterian, U. S., members of the con- 
tent committee: W. T. Thompson, Un- 
ion Seminary, Richmond, Va.; Hubert 
V. Taylor, Central church, Atlanta, Ga.; 
or Dr. Sydnor, author of the series now 
appearing on this page, at the Assem- 
bly’s training School, 3400 Brook Road, 
Richmond 27, Va.—Eds. 


Half-Year Receipts 
Reported by Agencies 


Half of the current church year, as of 
September 30, showed benevolences re- 
ceived by General Assembly agencies as 
follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$69,199: decrease from last year, $4,- 
617. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$78,015; increase $17,009. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), 
617; decrease, $11,836; Program of 
Progress, $14,438: decrease, $2,237; 
Mother’s Day, $10,811; decrease, $747. 
(Atlanta), $113,624; 


$194,- 


General Fund 


decrease, $5,286. Interchurch Agen- 
cies, $4,889; decrease, $146. 
World Missions (Nashville), $544,- 


045; increase, $79,410; Program of 
Progress, $73,961; increase, $20,132. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus’ Power and Human Need 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2, 1952 


Matthew 8. 


Matthew does not attempt to give us 
a chronological account of Jesus’ life; 
he prefers instead a topical treatment. 
He tells us that Jesus began his minis- 
try in Galilee; then gives us a_ brief 
summary of his activities (4:23-25); 
then a sample of his teaching (the Ser- 
mon on the Mount); and then a groun 
of his characteristic works (chapters 8 
and 9). Ten of these mighty wecrks 
have been collected for us in these two 
chapters, and they form the basis of 
our lesson this week and next. 


I. The Healing of a Leper, 8:1-4 


Leprosy was one of the most dreaded 
diseases of Jesus’ time. It included a 
variety of skin diseases variously iden- 
tified as contagious ringworm, psoriasis, 
leucoderma and vitilgo, but not the mal- 
ady now known as leprosy. Since it 
also attacked clothing and the walls of 
buildings, this Biblical leprosy, as the 
Interpreters’ Bible points out, may of- 
ten have been caused by a fungus. A 


leper in Biblical times was shunned, 
bound to dwell apart and_ barred 
from human _ intercourse, not only 


because the disease was highly 
contagious, but also because it rendered 
the victim ceremonially unclean, with 
whom no one could come in contact 
without himself becoming unclean. 
“The rabbis usually regarded it as a 
direct punishment for various sins, and 
though the law presupposes that it was 
curable, they said that its heaiing was 
as difficult as the raising of the dead. 

The leper in question, had evidently 
heard of Jesus’ power to heal and one 
day he plucked up courage, pressed af- 
ter him, and kneeling before him, cried, 
“Lord, if-you will, you can make me 
clean.” Jesus, we are told, stretched 
forth his hand and touched him. It was 
a characteristic act that revealed his 
sympathy and his courage, for lepers 
were physically repulsive, and to touch 
one was a violation of the ceremonial 
law of uncleanness that was insisted 
upon by society. The touch was not neces 
sary for the cure, but it must have 
meant much to the bruised spirit of a 
man who had come to doubt anyone’s 
willingness to aid the outcasts of soci- 
ety; and thus indirectly it may have be- 
come a factor in the man’s complete 
recovery. 

Immediately the leprosy was cured. 
Jesus then bade him go and show him- 
self to the priest. This was in accord- 
ance with the Law. It was only from 
the priest that a cured leper could get 
a bill of health allowing him to return 
to community life. Jesus also forbade 
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Printed Text 8:5-17. 


the man to publish the details of his 
cure. The purpose of this injunction 
was to prevent a popular Messianic 
movement based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of Jesus’ true mission. 


Il. The Centurion’s Servant, 8:5-13 


Matthew recounts in the next place 
an even greater wonder. It happened in 
Capernaum. A centurion, in charge of 
a hundred men, probably in the service 
of Herod Antipas, and quite plainly a 
Gentile, came and requested Jesus to 
heal his servant who was suffering from 
paralysis. 

Jesus said, “I will come and _ heal 
him.’”’ In thus offering to go to the 
centurion’s home he was moving against 
one of the strongest prejudices of the 
Jews, for they considered it to be pollu- 
tion to enter into a Gentile’s home. We 
cannot even imagine Jesus entertaining 
any such ideas. He was completely 
free from all racial prejudices, and to 
him a need was a command. The cen- 
turion was a humble man, and also a 
man of very deep faith. He recognizea 
that Jesus had power as real as his, 
though in a very different realm. ‘“‘I am 
not worthy to have you come under my 
roof,’”’ he said, unwilling perhaps that 
Jesus should thus call down criticism 
upon himself; “only say the word, and 
my servant will be healed.”’ 

Jesus marveled at such faith, and well 
he might. As Buttrick points out in 
The Interpreter’s Bible: 


“The centurion was a minor Roman 
officer exposed to all the temptations of 
military office. He could have desnised 
the conquered Jews, but he built them 
a synagogue and loved their nation (see 
Luke 7:5); He could have been brutal 
to his servants——Caesar once apolegized 
for feeling pity for a slave—but instead 
he sought the help of Christ for a fayor- 
ite servant. He could have trampled 
on the prejudices of the Jews, but in- 
stead he understood and acknowledged 
them: ‘I am not worthy’ may mean that 
he knew that a Jew believed himself to 
be defiled by entering a Gentile home, 
and that he regarded the prejudice at 
least with misunderstanding. He could 
have trusted only in brute force, but he 
was a man of faith and aware of a spir- 
itual world. He had learned to cross 
lines of class, nation and creed. Not 
strangely Jesus rejoiced in him.” 


Jesus turned to those who followed 
him and said, ‘‘Truly, I say to you, not 
even in Israel have I found such faith.” 
William Pierson Merrill asks: 


“What was his faith? Did he hold 
certain orthodox convictions or opin- 
ions? There is no hint of that. Was 
he a loyal church member and attend- 


ant? Nothing is said about that. Was 
he a highly endowed mystic, who saw 
visions? We do not know. All we do 
know is that he believed that Jesus 
could meet his need. He had no doubt 
that, just as he could give orders and 
be obeyed, so God can act and needs be 
met. That was then, is now, and must 
be through the ages, the faith that can 
move mountains. Such faith it is that 
enables one to ‘attempt great things for 
God, and expect great things from 
God.’ ” 


Such faith from such an unexpected 
source led Jesus to look forward exult- 
antly to the time when Gentiles would 
press in from the East and the West, 
that it, from all lands, to share in the 
inheritance of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; to recognize sadly at the same 
time that there would be some who by 
all rights of inheritance should enjoy 
the blessings of the kingdom but would 
instead exclude themselves from its 
benefits. ‘‘There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,’ he concludes, thus 
indicating figuratively the bitter disap- 
pointment which must be their inevit- 
able lot. 

To the centurion, Jesus said, ‘‘Go! 
Be it done for you as you have be- 
lieved.’”’ And the servant was healed, 
Matthew tells us, at that very moment. 
Ordinarily in the Gospel records faith 
brings healing to the individual who 
possesses it. Here, as on a few other 
occasions, it is the faith of another that 
accomplishes the cure. 


III. Peter’s Wife’s Mother, 8:14-17 


This was one of the earliest of Jesus’ 
miracles, worked in Capernaum at the 
very beginning of his Galilean ministry. 
We note that the cure was so complete 
that Peter’s mother-in-law was able to 
come down immediately and minister to 
the household. In tiis case there was 
none of the ordinary lassitude which 
fever induces. 

Mark tells us that it was on a Sab- 
bath; and that when the day was offici- 
ally ended at sundown, the whole town 
pressed about his door with the sick and 
affilicted. Matthew tells us that he cast 
out the spirits with a word and healed 
all who were sick. All this happened, 
he tells us, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet, saying, ‘‘He took our infirmi- 
ties and bore our diseases.”” The Greek 
writer, Galen, uses Matthew’s expres- 
sion in the sense of taking sickness 
away. Perhaps that is the meaning 
here. Plumptre thinks that another 
idea is included: ‘“‘Jesus suffered with 
those he saw suffering. The power to 
heal was intimately connected with the 
intensity of his sympathy; and ‘so was 
followed (as analogous works of love 
are followed in those who are most 
Christ-like in their lives) by weariness 
and physical exhaustion.” 


IV. Two Candidates for Discipleship, 
8:18-22 
Matthew’s first group of miracles il- 
lustrates Jesus’ power to heal various 
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sorts of diseases. He inserts at this 
point the story of two different sorts of 
followers—one overly impulsive, the 
other, too reluctant. One, a soribe, im- 
pulsively offers himself as a candidate 
for discipleship. Jesus reminds him 
that the foxes have holes and the birds 
their nests; but that he, the Son of 
Man, has nowhere to lay his head. 
Why this apparent rebuff. Undoubt- 
edly because he saw that this particu- 
lar man was impulsive, emotionally 
stirred but not yet fully committed, and 
that for his own sake and the sako of 
the kingdom he needed to count the 
cost before he set out to follow Christ. 
A man who follows Christ for emoticnal 
reasons and then falters, does the cause 
of Christ a grave injury; and often be- 
comes a worse man himself than if he 
had waited until mind and will were at 
one with his emotions. As Buttrick 
comments in The Interpreters’ Bible: 


“The disciple-sayings of Jesus was 
frequently hard. They nobly sift men 
‘as wheat,’ separating the chaff from the 
grain (cf. Lk. 22:31). Jesus offered 
wounds and death, and valiant souls ac- 
cepted the challenge. Perhaps the 
church must relearn this strategy and 
truth. We have made discipleship so 
easy that it is not worth persecuting, 
for it has nocutting edge. But true dis- 
cipleship is at cost of disciplines and 
hardships.”’ 


The second disciple was invited by 
Jesus to join his company and he was 
willing to accept the invitation, but 
wished first “to bury his father.’’ Jesus’ 
reply here may seem a little harsh. but 
it is quite certain that the man’s father 
was not yet dead, otherwise he would 
not have been with Jesus. He wished 
to stay at home until after his father’s 
death. But then the opportunity would 
have passed. Jesus said to him in ef- 
fect: ‘“‘Let those who have no spiritual 
life linger in the circle of outward rou- 
tine duty and sacrifice the highest spir- 
itual possibilities of their nature to their 
fulfillment. Those who are really liv- 
ing will do the work to which the Master 


calls them and leave less important 
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things for other hands.” There are 
times when the call of Christ must come 


before the demands of one’s family 


V. The Tempest Stilled, 8:23-27 


This is 
Jesus’ 


one 
miracles 


of the most familiar of 
and needs little or no 
comment here. After an exhausting 
day’s work, Jesus and his disciples 
started to cross the Sea of Galilee. 
Without warning there broke upon them 
one of those sudden fierce squalls that 
sweep down the heights through the 
ravines that open out on the western 


shore. As the waves rose higher they 
began to beat into the boat. Finally 
the disciples, used to the sea though 


they were, began to fear for their lives 
In their terror they awoke Jesus who 
chided them for their lack of faith. “If 
they really trusted God with that faith 
which Jesus had, and which he expected 
them to have, they could face a fisher- 
man’s death with calm confidence in the 
God who made the gale as well as the 
sunshine and loves his children far be- 
yond the gates of death.”’ 

Jesus then rebuked the wind and the 
sea, and immediately there was a sreat 
ealm. And now the disciples were mas- 
tered by a different kind of fear, not 
weak timidity, but religious awe. No 
other incident had so moved them. They 
were led to face the question which 
must come sooner or later to anyone 
who follows the Bible record, ‘‘Who then 
is this?’’ 

VI. The Gadarene Demoniacs, 8:28-34 

This miracle took place on the east- 
ern side of the sea, in the ccuntry of 
the Gerasenes. There were two mad- 
men there, dwelling among the tombs. 
They were so dangerous that no man 
without protection dared pass by that 
way. These men caught sight of Jesus 
at a distance and came bounding toward 
him with maniacal fury. Mark gives us 
the fuller account, how they were sub- 
dued by the charm or spell of the Mas- 


ter and prostrated themselves before 
him. Jesus spoke first, commanding 
the spirits to come out of them. Then, 


came the 
request of the spirits that they be al- 
lowed to enter a herd of swine feeding 


at last, after some struggle, 


nearby, doubtless the common property 
of the village. Jesus gave them leave. 
It is to be noted that Jesus’ part here 
is purely permissive. That is, he said 
no word enjoining what the men sug- 
gested on the demon’s behalf. Possibly 
he meant to soothe the men by formal 
acquiescence without sanctioning their 
belief as to the swine. Perhaps he saw 
that for the perma- 
nent healing of the men that they should 
be able to convince themselves in this 
way that the hellish powers which held 
them to bondage had quitted their hold. 
There is no evidence at all that 
had any expectation of the ensuing 
catastrophe. As Robinson points out: 
“It would by no means necessarily fol- 


it was necessary 


Jesus 


low that swine possessed by devils 
should immediately commit suicide— 
the contrary might be expected.” At 
any rate the villagers held Jesus respon- 
sible for the loss of their property. 
More interested in property rights than 
in human rights, they promptly re- 
quested him to leave the neighborhood, 
and so missed the many other blessings 
which the Master had to give. 


For Further Consideration 
This chapter 
number of 


brings home to us a 
important truths. First, 
Jesus sympathized with human needs, 
with men who were afraid, with .those 
who were mentally distraught, with 
those who were physically ill. Second, 
Jesus had power to help. Third, Jesus’ 
power was available to men through 
faith. In the incidents studied, and 
commonly in the Gospels, 


“faith is a belief that Jesus can do 
a certain thing (sometimes one thing 
and sometimes another) which ieads 
him who has it to come to Jesus and 
commit his case to him. To such faith 
Jesus invariably responded by doing that 
which men believed he could do. Ac- 
cording to your faith was his constant 
formula. The _ principle still holds. 
Within the bounds of what is true about 
Jesus he is to us what, and only as 
much as we believe him to be.’’ 


But Jesus expects those who follow 
him to count the cost, to be prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifices, to put 
him first above all other loyalties. And 
so Christ is not always wanted. As But- 
trick points out: 


“When Christ is near we can no 
longer treat our neighbors as mere 
‘customers’ or ‘workmen’ or ‘Negroes’ 
or ‘enemies’; they are our brothers be- 
cause we are all children of one Father. 
Even a maniac has claims upon us; we 
can no longer consign him to hell and 
forget him. He has claims upon our 
pity, at cost. If we may safely link the 
story of the swine with the act of heal- 
ing, his presence had meant monetary 
loss. That happens in every age. When 
his eyes are upon us, we are compelled 
to rethink our whole way of livelihood 

our trade practices, our advertising. 
our tariffs; he is a very disturbing and 
costly neighbor. When Christ is near, 
boundaries of race and nation are down 
and we must surrender our dearest pre- 
judices. ... Always he lays on men the 
sense of judgment. We feel safer in the 
dugout of our present world. Yet when 
we beg him to leave our neighborhood 
we banish our salvation. He went (see 


9:1). He can work no wonders where 
he is unwanted.’’—The _ Interpreter's 
Bible. 


Sometimes it is an individual who 
And sometimes it is a 
community, or even a nation. As in 
ancient ““All the city 

when they saw him... begged him to 
leave their neighhbohhood.’’ He aeceded 
to their request, and so he does to ours. 


bids him leave. 


Palestine, 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,’ copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE ERA OF THE CHURCH FATH- 
ERS: Vol. 1V of A History of the Warly 
Church, by Hans Lietzmann. ‘Trans- 
lated by Bertram Lee Woolf. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1952. 212 pp., 
$4.00. 





This is perforce the final volume in 
Hans Lietzmann’s great series on the 
history of the early church, a volume 
which unfortunately he did not jive to 
complete. It deals with the crucial 
fourth century, a century which wit- 
nessed ‘‘changes which shaped the 
Christian church and determined the 
character of its relation to the Western 
type of civilization.”’ 

Particular interest attaches to the 
episcopal career of Ambrose, the first 
representative of the upper class of 
high Roman officials to accept the office 
of bishop. It was Ambrose who, among 
other things, advanced the thesis that 
the Emperor himself was subject to the 
discipline of the church, if he did not 
follow its authoritative advice in regard 
to the divine will in political affairs. It 
need not be added that the great Popes 
later built on the premise which Am- 
brose first set forth. 

Dr. Lietzmann gives a good deal of 
space to the development of monasticism 
in the Catholic Church. The ascetic 
spirit from which monasticism ulti- 
mately developed he traces back in part 
to Paul, whose low view of women, was 
derived from the synagogue, and whose 
further development in the church was 
inspired by a variety of non-Christian 
sources. 

This, as are the other volumes of 
Lietzmann, is for the specialist in church 
history rather than for the general 
reader. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


OF GOD, THE DEVIL AND THE 
JEWS. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. 186 pp., 
$3.00. 


This book by a distinguished philoso- 
pher, author, and editor is addressed to 
the common reader. It finds this re- 
viewer in the position of a Unitarian at 
a Holy Roller meeting. He observes that 
the author is on fire, but he himself is 
scarcely warmed. Yet both share a 
common concern about white supremacy, 
anti-Semitism, imperialism, dictators, 
legalistic ethics, scientism, and the like. 
Perhaps the difficulty is that the writer 
does not match his denunciation and 
analysis with an adequate cure. He calls 
for a simple change in the will, out 
that is precisely where Christians from 
St. Paul on have felt the need of the 
Holy Spirit. 

JOHN D. MacLEOD, Jr. 
Sweet Hall, Va. 
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FOR SALE: The complete Pulpit Com- 
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DESIRE SERVICES of dedicated layman 

as Assistant Minister (visitation, mid- 
week services, and executive secretary) 
of downtown church jin state capital. Re- 
ligious or educational administrative ex- 
perience preferred. Some experience in 
public speaking essential, Business man 
who wants to enter full-time religious 
work especially urged to apply. For fur- 
ther details write Box 566, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 
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By HAROLD WILKE. In this new Westmin- 
ster Pastoral Aid Book, an author handi- 
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specific help to all handicapped persons 
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His descriptions of how he made adjust- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

C. Groshon Gunn, formerly superin- 
tendent of home missions for Missouri 
Presbytery, is now assistant pastor of 
Central Church, City, Mo., 
charged with organizing the new Ward 
Parkway church. Address 7522 Ter- 
race St. 

George D. Jackson, Asheboro, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Winchester, 
Va., church. 

Malcolm R. Carrick from Kyoto, Ja- 
pan, to Matsushiro cho 138, 
matsu, Shi, Japan. 

John Morrison from Leubo, Belgian 
Congo, to 900 Kirby Drive, Nashville 
10, Tenn. 

James E. Baldwin 
Ind., to Tracy, Minn. 

David W. A. Taylor from Elizabeth- 
town, N. C., to 411 Hodge Hall, Prince- 
ton Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Jack T. Goodykoontz from Sherman, 
Texas, to 1923 Arch St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

D. Yandell Page from Danville, Ky 
to 1601 Elizabeth St., Lexington, Ky 

J. Wayte Fulton from New Orleans, 
La., to 2150 SW 8th St., Miami 35, Fla 

Charles L. Moffatt from Micaville, N 
(., to King College, Bristol, Tenn 

Lewis L. Wilkins, formerly of Rock 
springs, Texas, is now at 408 7th St. 
Kenedy, 








Kansas 


Hama- 


from Ft. Wayne, 


Texas, serving the church 
there. 

John E. Grissett who has been as 
First 


is now to serve the 


sistant pastor of the chureh, 
Waynesboro, Va., 
Presbyterian chureh in Ketchikan 
\laska 

J. (. De Vries from Lapeer, Mich., to 
First church, Sherman Blvd. and Wick 
ham Dr., Muskegon, Mich. 

James [. Paisley from N. Little Rock 
Ark., to 14 Livingstone St., Abbeville, 
8S. C. 

W. W. Glass from Decatur, Ala., to 
2308 Strathmore Blvd., Louisville. Ky 
(Bardstown Road church) 

R. G. Hutcheson, Jr., from Yorktown. 
Va., to Division Chaplain, First Marine 
Div., FPO, San Francisco 

Thomas <A. 
Ind., to 


Mich. 


Bailey from Winamac, 


.Detroit St., Dearborn 
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